THE   LIFE   OF   JAMES   RAMSAY   MACDONALD

in him could always enjoy stately circumstance, and
revere ancient ceremony. He was perfectly outspoken
on these matters. He refused, this summer, to keep a
speaking engagement with an I.L.P. Branch at Dumfries,
which, without ceasing to clamour for his services,
had just censured him for "lunching with the Kaiser."
He would teach them, he said, to mind their own
business. The affair had admittedly been delicate, and in
various forms it would frequently recur. Some weaker
brethren would no doubt be (in the biblical sense) offended
by MacDonald's conduct. But perhaps as sound a verdict
as any delivered, then or on similar episodes later, was
that of the editor of the Socialist Review, who wrote,
in July, 1911,

As Socialism gains in strength, its leaders will gain in
influence in circles outside Socialism. They will be brought
into touch with the world. . . . The official heads of our
movement cannot remain isolated on their pinnacles like
a glacier-borne boulder on the top of a mountain. Their
friends may prescribe this isolation for them, but it is an
unnatural and an impossible position. ... If it be true that
the Socialist who speaks to Kings ceases to be a Socialist,
that is to be the most serious obstacle in the way of the
Socialist advance, because many Socialists will speak to
Kings.

In July, Europe trembled on the brink of general war,
and MacDonald's conduct, which was irreproachably
statesmanlike, casts forward a curiously revealing light
upon his behaviour in the darker crisis of 1914. The
French, it may be remembered, had sent troops to Fez,
whose Sultan was threatened by a Pretender, ostensibly
to protect the European residents, but presximably not
without less disinterested designs, and in apparent
contravention of the Algeciras Conference agreement.
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